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The Author of the following narrative was born in York county, 


State of Pennsylvania, May the loth, 1509, He served two years 
and seven mouths ait the blacksmith trade, with Mr. David Me- 
Conehy, in Lewistown, Miffiin county, Penn, After which, in Sep- 
tember, 1827, he came to Pittsburgh, Penn., where he worked tive 
years and a half at Mr. Asa Waters’ Shovel, Spade and Edge- 
‘ool Factory ; and for sometime with Messrs. Lippencott, Pack- 
ard d& Co’s, at the same business; and two years with Messrs. 
Léech, Cinnamon & Co, at the steam engine business. (Kelerence 
to Mr. Benjamin South, of New Albany, Ind.) In the year lb4l, 
he located 1n the city of New Albany, Ludiana, where he has been 
employed the greater part of his time in teaching school. In the 
month of Jauuary, L600, he was confined to his bed a few days by 
sickness ; and after recovering so as to be able to walk about his 
room—being very fond of writing—he took up his pen to write a 
few lines on something ; and, after studying a few moments, his 
mind fastened on a favorite subject of his; viz: TEMPERANCE, 
He commenced with the intenuon of writing but a page or two, 
for pastime. But one idea after another crowded upon his mind 
till he had written eight pages of cap paper. His mind was inthe 
subject and he continued writing until he had written thirty-five 
pages, and then laid it aside two years. In January, 1to3, he 
again took up the subject and re-wrote it, with an addition of sey- 
eral.other pieces, viz; “Don’r Sray Lone’’—“Joun ALLEN THE 
Sonoo, ‘Treacuen’?—‘ Ina Perkins’? and “ THe PEN AND THE 
Paess.””’ He came to the conclusion to have it published in book 
form, by which he might realize something to pay him for his time 
and trouble. With this view, he now offers it for the reading— 
amusement,and perhaps the benefit of those who encourage the 
improvement of time and talent in all the useful branches of 











science, W.dJ. GREENLY. 
Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1858, vy 


WILLIAM JAY GREENLY, 
in the Clerk's office for the District Court of Indiaua., 








THE THREE DRUNKARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tim.—Well, Zack, what’s the news of the day 4 

Zack.—Well, nothing new that I know of. The 
papers are talking loudly of the Presidency—the 
Governor—-the Prohibitory Liquor Law—-Free 
Whisky—-Democracy--Know-Nothingism Ameri- 
canism-—Republicanism-—A bolitionism—Fusinoism 
Peopleism—Perkinism, and a thousand isms, . 
cisms andtisms. 

Tim. —Well, really, that’s quite astonishing .-— 
But what did you say about the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law? What does tht mean ¢ 

Zack.—Why, it means to put a stop to buying 
and selling (and of course to drinking) liquor. 

Tim.—Well, well; I wonder what the people 
ean be thinking about. Are they really trying to 
get up such a bill as that before the House, Zack ¢ 

Zack.—Well, that’s the talk with the people, 
from what I can learu as I’m passing about through 
town. | 
Tim.—Well, if any body had told me that a set 
of old women could be found, so silly as to intro- 
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duce such a bill as that, in a free country like this, 
I wouldn't have believed it; let alone men, profess- 
ing to have sense. They ouglit to be sent to the 
mad-house fer life. What do you say to that, 
“ack ? 

Zack.—Solsay. But look here, Tim. Have 
you seen or heard that great Temperance Lecturer 
that has come into the neighborhood, and has been 
lecturing for several evenings past 7 

Tim.—Why, yes. My wife was telling me 
something about him the other day, and beggeiime 
to go with her that night tohear him. I promised 
her I would. She went out to work that day and 
earned forty cents; and, coming home, she stopped 
at the grocery to get some sugar, tea, &c., saving 
one dime to get some meal for supper. She gave 
me the dime to get the meal, as she was tired and I 
had been at home all day doing nothing. Sol went, 
and having nothing to drink all day, | made up my 
mind to stop in:the grog-shop and get something to 
drink—thinking the grocer would trust me for the 
meal. So in I goes, and meeting an old friend of 
mine, I spent the dime for whisky. So when I 
went to the grocery I couldn’t get the meal without 
the money. I goes back to the’ grog-shop, think- 
ing L could Tee a dime from my old friend whom 
I had treated, but he was gone. Now, what to do 
I didn’t know; for I was ashamed to go home with- 
out the meal, from the fact—the dime I had spent 
for whisky was my wife’s hard earning; knowing, 
too, that she, with our little daughter, were i 
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jag patiently my return to prepare something to cat. 
I tried to frame up something for an excuse, but 
nothing would do. Ivesolyed to go home. After 
leaving the grog-shop, I met another of my old 
associates who invited me back to get something 
to drink, I accepted the invitation, and soon be- 
come so high that I forgot all about home, wife, 
daughter, or anything else. About eight o'clock, 
I,had got a little sober; and, says I, I'll go home, 
let the consequences be what they may. But when 
I got home, toiny surprise, the house was lettall 
alone. My wife and daughter had gone! Dut 
where I did not know. Imade up the fire and sat 
down, feeling quite serious on account of my bad 
eonduct—for, by this time, I had got pretty sober. 
About eleven o'clock they came home, I tried to 
look as solemn as I could, asking them where they 
lad been. My wife said: ‘we have been to hear 
- the lecture on Temperance;’ adding with much af- 
fection and mildness, ‘I should have been much bet-. 
ter pleased liad you been with us.’ This stung me 
to my very heart: ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘Lizzie dear, for 
give me for what I have done and I'll never do so 
avain. I'll go with you to hear the lecture the 
next night. I spent the dime you gave me for 
whisky and thought I could get the meal on trust. 
But the grocer wouldn't trust me. What did you 
do for bread for your supper?’ ‘Well, there was a 
little left from breakfast which done for our supper.’ 

Zack.—W ell, really Tim, you had quite a time 
of it. Ibeat yon that time. I went with my wile, 
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to hear the lecture. But I can’t tell much about it. 
For when I went in I was pretty tolerable tight; 
so much so that 1 soon went asleep, and when ! 
awoke I wanted to go out and get something to 
drink to quench my thirst, for | was very dry. But 
7 el my wife wouldn’t come out till the lecture was over. 
- Fi This raised my dander, and I was hot as pepper. § 
The lecture over, and the people dismissed, we all } 
went home; I, abusing nry wife and the temperance ; 
preacher all the way home. ' 
Before I went to bed, I went to the grog-shop and 
drank another class of whisky: When if cot liome 
I made quite a J stivtshh up among the pots, dishes, 
&c., for a little while, and then went into the sleep- 
ing-room where my wife and little-ones had gone 
to bed and commenced my abuses there. But tomy 
surprise, the first thing 1 knew, (it being in the 
dark,) my wife apolied an iron poker to my head, 
which caused me to cool down a litile, and Ifelt |» 
easier from that time until morning, except a pain | 
in my head. l 
Tim.—Well, Zack, I think you were carrying 
matters a little too far, laying all jokes aside. But 
tell me, Zack, how did you make it in the morning? | 
Zaok —wWell, we all got up as usual. My wife | 
went about petting breakfastready. Neither spoke iH 
a word till we sat down to the table to eat, when I | | 
mentioned something about the soreness of my | 
head. s 
She looked at me pretty fierce, and said: ‘served 
you right. Why didn’t you act like a man, last 
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night, and not like a brute. Istudied a bit what 
Ishould say. But the exercise of the poker, pro- 
pelled by my ‘wife’s hand, came into my head, and 
for fear the weight might ecme on it again, I thought 
perhaps it would be best tosay nothing more about 
it for the present. But she continued: ‘had you 
been sober as you ought to have been last night, 
you might’ have learnel a lesson from Mr. Stiles’ 
lecture” This I could hardlyswallow. But, thinks 
I, Pll beup with you yet. Never mind, Sallie; but 
I said nota word toher. Breakfast being over, 
and everything snugly put to its place (for | assure 
you there is not a nicer housekeeper to be found 
than my wife,) she leaves the children to take charge 
of the honse, and away she goes, not telling me 
where, which was something she never done before. 
I didn’t know what tomake of it. About four o'clock 
in the evening, I saw her and your wife coming out 
of town with this Mr. Stiles, the Temperance Lec- 
turer; one on cither side of him, yonr’s on the right 
and mine on the left. Well, now, says J, what does 
that mean. I sent one of the little boys up to your 
house to tell you to come down quick; but you 
were not at home. 

I went to the house to get my pistol, determined, 
if he came to my house, to tell him to leave or Id 
shoot him. But, before he got near my house, he 
turned off to his boarding house, and the women 
eame on home. Your wife asked me about my 
health. Itold her I was tolerably well, except 4 
pain in my head—thinking this a good opportuni- 
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ty to expose my wife. But at that moment my 
wife gave meone sharp -as much as to say, 
“now go it and Jill meet you. before you get to your 





journey’s end,” 

ZTim.—wWell, Zack, 1 see plainly you're inclined 
to be jealous of your wife and any respectable look- 
ing man. Now, my wife told me all about how it 
happened that they were in company together.— 
Your wife and mine went to town together in the 
morning, and, as they returned they called at Mr. 
Hope’s where Mr. Stiles was invited to dine. The 
women were not aware of this arrangement till 
they got there, and it being near dinner time, as 
i matter of course,,they were invited to stay and 
dine, which they.did. After. which, as Mr. Stiles 
was coming the same road, he accompanied them 
as faras the road which led to his boarding house. 
As for my part, Zack, I love to see my wife in de- 
cent company ; for, notwithstanding she has of late 
years been-abused by a drunken, dissipated hus-. 
band, she has seen better daysin her maiden and 
first five years of her married life, 

Few.women, more amiable and. handsome were 
to be found among the hundreds of her day. And 
to be honest about the matter, I must confess that 
whatever may have vanished of her fo1mer beauty, 
and amiableness, my base conduct toward her, has 
been the cause. But, as | was saying a whileago, 
I promised her and our little daughter Kosey, to go 
with them to hear Mr, Stiles lecture, the other 
evening, which I did, and truly it was just the 
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very thing, for Mr. Stiles painted out the horrors 
and miseries of Intemperance, and the beauties and 
happiness of Temperance, so plain, and it pleased 
me so well, that when he was done,and the Tem- 
perance pled lee offered for signers, I was among the 
first to sign it, as did a number of our old asso- 
clates. 

Zack.—Who of them signed 1 ¢ 

Tim.—Well, there was Bill Daffy, Sam Plow- 
len, Dick Trueblood, Joe Todd, and a number af 
others, 

Zack.—Ah! well, theyll not keep it long, you 
mark my words. 

Tim.—Well, I hope they will. At any rat® 
we're going to form a Temperance Society in this 
neigh bor! hood. ‘Gome, Zack, suppose you go with 
us to hear the lecture to-niz cht, for yourself, 

Zack.—Well, 1 would go if I didn’t hate that 
fellow so. 

Tim.—W hat fellow 7 

Lack—W hry, that si Qs, 

Tim.—W hat did he. ever:io to: you ‘to injure 
you so much? 

Zack.—Well, he never done anything to me par- 
ticularly, but I hate him ever since the night 1 went 
to the lecture and gnarreled with my wife about 
hint; and then, to think of the iron poker coming 
in contact with my head, through the agweney of my 
wife’s hand. All hisfault; for if he had not been 
in the neighborhood there would have Leen noth- 
ing of it. Moreover, to-see my wife flaunting ‘the 
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streets with him the next day! Oh! I can’t stand 
such doings. 


They part for a few days. 


CHAPTER. IL 
THerR next Merretinc—Tim’s PREPARATION FOR 
Farming, Ko, 





Zuck.—What are you going to do with that 
plow, Tim 7 

Lim.—Why, lam going to get it repaired, ready 
for breaking up that twenty acre field yonder for 
corn and potatoes; and that five acre patch for 
oats and flax. 

Zack.—Why, what's started you at that ? 

Tim.—Oh ! the Temperance Pledge! Besides, 
my wife (bless her dear little self) seems so de- 
lighted with my joining the Temperance Society, 
that she advised me to do a little farming this 
year, in order that we might eect out of debt, and 
do some repairing to the house, as it has been long 
neglected and beceme quite shabby looking, as 
well as onrselves and little Rosey, for the want of 
good clothing to appear in respectable company ; 
which, 1 heartily agreed to, and am now about to 
commence the work, 
* Zacx,.— Well, go it, Timothy, while you’re young, 
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and we'll see what you'll make of it. You'll soon 
set tired of that. So good bye till I see you again. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Next MEETING 





Tim AND ZACK. 





We see or hear no more of Zack till the next 
Sunday morning. When Tim and his wife and 
daughter were on their way to church, they met 
Zack coming out of town, kinder laying off a track 
for a worm.fence. Tim, having made a aise of a’ 
new suit of clothes from head tofoot. Zack wasn’t 
so drunk but he knew Tim’s wife and danghter.— 
But he couldn’t tell what swell-head that was with 
them. Presently they came up, and Tim says, 
wood morning, Zack. Zack returns the good morn- 


jing and passes on a few steps, and stops to see if 


thatreally was'Tim. Well, says he, that’s Tim and 
no mistake. But how did he get that fine suit, that’s 
the question or mystery ? 

Monday morning brings on a new scene. Zack 
goes over to Tim’s soonin the morning, Tim was 
in the stable feeding his horses and cattle, singing 
at the same time anita lively ; when, all of a sud- 
den he was surprised with, good morning, Timothy. 
Good morning, Zack, was the response by Tim. 

Zack.—Well, look here, Tim, I come over here 
this morning expressly to see if 1 was mistaken or . 
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not, yesterday morning. Was that you going to 
church with your wife and daughter, or not. 

Tim.—Yes sir, that was me, 

Zack.—When I first saw you, Isays to myself, 
there’s that devil of a Stiles with Tim’s wife; and 
thinks I, mine can’t be far off. But when I gota 
little nigher, I saw it wasn’t Stiles; and says 1, 
what swell-head can that be. And when 1 come 
up youspoke. I knew your yoice, but still, thinks 
I, lmight be mistaken. Why you've made quite 
atall raise. Where did yon get that fine suit, if 
itis a fair question ?. 

Tim.—The question is a fair one, and I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to tell you how I 
raised it. I went down town last Saturday, and in 
passing John Lemon's tailor shop, he called me in, 
Says he; I hear you’vye signed the Temperance 
Pledge. Yes, says J, I have. Well, says Mr. 
Lemon, Iam really glad to hear it. Don’t you 
you want to buy a good suit of clothes? Yes, says 
I, but I'm too poor to buy any at.this time. Well, 
says he, they tell me you are preparing to putin a 
large crop of corn and potatoes, &c. Yes, says I, 
that’s my intention. Well, says. he, Ill tell you 
what I'll do. You may have anything you want 
in my line, and [ll take it out in corn and potatoes 
next fall. Well, agreed, says 1; and I took mea 
suit from head to foot, and a dress a piece for my 
wife and daughter. And I tell you what, when I 
went along the streets in town yesterday, my new 
boots kept such a crying aud screeching, as if to say 
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No more whisky! No more whisky!! And ev- 
erybody and the rest of mankind, seemed to be as- 
tonished ; for I hadn’t been seen with broadcloth 
on my back for years be fore. 

Zack.—Well, I suppose I may consider our 
friendship near about at an end; for, as you are 
beginning to look up in the world, you'll not want 
to associate with such a poor fellow as me. 

Tim.—Well, Zack, that depends upon circum- 
stances. If you intend pursuing your present 
course, I can’t associate with you any longer. But 
if you will reform and become a sober, industrivus, 
upright man, [ shall be pleased to be your asso- 
ciate. 

Zack.—Well, its a free country. We can alldo 
as we please. So, good-bye, Tim. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Meetine or Zack anp Sam Note. 





The next day after Zack left Tim, he came in 
contact with his old friend Sam Noble ; when Zack 
related his troubles, as follows : ae 

Zack.—Look here, Sam. Iwas down town yes- 

-terday, looking round, and of all the jib jab I ever 
lieard in my life, it beat all. 

Sam,— What about 

Zack,.—W hy, the women seemed like if they were 
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going crazy. It was nothing but Mr. Stiles, Mr. 
Stiles, Mr. Stiles, Mr. Stiles. Stiles, was all the 
go. I saw Tom Nimble laying in a fence-corner 
with a gun, watching to shoot him as he came out 
of town, Says I, Tom, what are you doing there ? 
Why, says he, ’m going to shoot that old Stiles !— 
What for,says 12 Why, I was told that he was 
seen kissing my wife last night, and I’m determined 
to shoot him. Well, Tom, I believe it, and if I 
catch him about my house, he’sa dead man, sure, 


Sam.—Look here, Zack. I don’t believe that 


your wie or Tom’s either, would be caught kissing — 


Mr, Stiles, or any other respectable, sober man, 
unless when it was in company, where, you know 
1f§ quite common, LKvyen then I don’t approve of 
if much, but I have thought that women, who haye 
drunken husbands could not be blamed much were 
they to kiss a sober man once-in-a-while, to refresh 
their memories of better days; for you know, Zack, 
that when you first married your wile, you were a 
sober, industrious, upright man, and mach bet- 
ter company than you are now. TIecollect how 
fond she was of you. But, for fifteen years you 
have been a drunkard, and have abused yourself, 
so, that you don’t look like the same man, You 
have so nearly changed from a human being toa 
whisky barrel that when you come into the house 
you smell like arum.cask. If you attempt to kiss 
your wile, it seems to her almost like bussing the 
bung-hole of a whisky barrel. If she sits down to 
the table to eat and you are there, the smell of 
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whisky is there, and she can’t enjoy a gool meal 
without being annoyed with the abominable smell 
of whisky. © lf, after a hard day’s labor, she retires 
to bed to take her rest, it seems as if a walking 
whisky barrel went tothesame bed. So just think 
for a moment, that if she had kissed Mr. Stiles, it 
was only bringing to her mind that she used to kiss 
a sober man in the early part of her married life. 

Zack.—Well, Sam, there’s a good deal of truth 
in that kind of talls, assure you. But then, what's 
the use in making such a dreadful fuss about one 
man. They can’t all have him. 

Sam.—Oh, the talking a great deal about the 
good character and qualities of a man, don’t go to 
say they all wantto marry him. Those women are 
only pleased to see the good effect his lectures have 
upon their husbands, fathers, brothers, sons and 
neighbors. 

Zach—Well, at any rate, he'd better leave here. 
He’s been herelong enough. Le don’t belong here 
~ no how, and that’s always the way with these strays 
when they come here. They always know more 
than anybody else. Or own citizens can't geta 
word in edgeways. If Lhad my way I'd make 
them leave in double-quick time. Why, Sam, if 
you'd experienced what 1 have here lately, you'd 
be down on them:too.. There’s my wile, who used 
to be one of the most quiet, inofiensive, we ll-con- 
tented women to be found inthis section of country, 
is now one of the most discontented, unhappy 
creatures tobe found anywhere. And all ains this 
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Secondly, if the discipline of the church is lived up 
to, its Temperance enough of itself, without any 
extra Society. Besides, the church don’t bind you 
so tight that you shan’t drink a drop, or take a little 
onee-in-a-while ; for I know of some who take a 
little every day, and some of them get very how- 
come-you-so, too; and some of the preachers will 
take a little, too, and there’s never anything said 
about if; or, at least, it’s never brought before the 
chureh, And then, thirdly, as I said betore, ’'ll be 
a step ahead of old Tim, | 

Sam.—Well; Zack, any way fora beginning,— 
But I'm afraid if you adopt, as a precedent, the 
course of those you’ve just named, you wont do: 
much good; 

4ack.—Well, V'll try itanyhow, I told my wife 
I would and she seemed quite delighted with the 
ilea, and don’t seem like the same woman ‘ever 
since. I hayn’t drank anythine since, and she is 
so kind to me. Besides, everything about the 
house seems to have a better appearance. Dye been 
about home more, and the children enjoy them- 
selves so well in my compay. I had told Sallie, 
my wife, that I was going with her to church the 
next Sunday, so she commenced washing my clothes 
for the occasion. Now, don’t understand by this 
expression, that I went abont with dirty clothes,— 
Notso, Sallie always had my clothes clean, such 
as they were. True, sometimes I was not fit to be 
seen, when I would ect drunk and fall about inthe 
mud, But that wasn’t Sallie’s fault. She pre- 





pared my clothes with the more delight, in view 
of my joining the church, as I told her 1 would.— 
But when she came to examine my coat, it was past 
recovery. She told meshe wanted me to appear 
decent, but that my coat could not be repaired.— 
‘Well,’ says Ek, ‘Sallie, ll stay at home on Sun- 
day, with the children, and you go tochureh, and, 
by the next Sunday, I'll have made arrangements 
to get me a new coat,’ 

This didn’t seein to satisfy her, from the appear+ 
ance of her countenance, which was a plain index 
to her inward feeling, This was Friday aiternoon. 
She snid she had a little business down town, and 
wished me to stay with the children till she return- 
ed, I watched her levely form as she passed down 
the road, and the three first years of our married 
life came fresh to my mind; though they had been 
buried, as it were, for fifteen years im obscurity, 
from the effects of Intemperance. 

She goes to Silas Gooden’s, where she used 


to wash, Tle kept a clothing store, She says to 
My‘, Gooden, ‘I have good aews to tell you.’ ‘Well, 


what is it? ‘Why, my husband has made up his 


mind to join our church,’ ‘Well, really, thatis 


eood news. Whicn ishe going to join # ‘Well, he 
said he wanted to join next Sunday, but in trying 
to cet his clothes ready, I find his. ceat won't do at 
all: and I don’t want him to go to church, looking 
so shabby. Le said le would wait till the next 
Sunday ; but I thought, perhaps, you would let me 
have acoat for him and I'!l see you paid.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, certainly,’ says Mr. Gooden, ‘Tell him to 
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come down here to-morrow and pick out one to swit* 
him.’ So home she came and’ tells me what ar- 
rangements she had made, and I must go in to: 
| morrow and select my coat. This was good news 
| to me, but I felt ashamed to go for the coat. But, 
i to’satisfy my wife, bwent. On entering the store, 
| Mr. Gooden, says: ‘ Well, Zack, how do. you'do ? 
‘Pm well'thank: you, how.are you 2 My wife wish- 
ed me to come down here and pick: out a coat.’—- 
‘Yes, I told her I'd let you have one, as you had 
made up your mind’ to join: the church, which, I 
(t was truly glad to hear. Ihope you will do well.’ 
ih I was about to select me a low-priced linsey, as it 
| is called; but, says, Mr. Gooden ; ‘Oh! here, get 

a good one, while you are at it.’ Says, I; ‘I’m. 

| not able” ‘I'll make you able,’ says Mr. Goodem 
no ‘There’s John Lemon, let Tim Trusty have a 
k full suit from head to fuot : besides, a dress a piece 

| for his wife and daughter,’ ‘Yes, says 1; ‘ but 
Tim has made a fair start for a good crop; while 
its too late now to put inmuch of asummer crop.’ 
‘Well, but you have considerable wood-land, and I 
want about forty cords of wood in the fall, and I 
may as well buy it from you as anybody else.’-— 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘i’ts a bargain.’ And I picked me 
out a full suit, hat and boots included. and adress 
a piece for my wife and daughter, Pollie, and some 
7 | summer cloth for the two little boys, Tommy and 
a. Jimmy; and home I started. But, I hadn’t gone 


of far before I met Tom Nimble, standing at Jack 

phe Sly’s grocery. : | 
| | ‘Halloo, Zack! what have you got there ?? ‘Ob, | 
; 
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nothing much.’ ‘Come in,’ says Tom, ‘and have 
something to drink.’ Says I, ‘nol thank you ti 
and went on my way. ‘There,’ says Tom, ‘anoth- 
er fool has left the ranks. That’s some more of 
old Stiles’ work. Look here, Zack! They told me 
that old Stiles, the Temperance Preacher, was scen 
kissing your wife in the dark, last night.’ 

I never let on that [ heard him; knowing that 
my wife was at home from four o'clock in the even- 
ing, till I left home this morning. I had once made 
up my mind to go back and knock him down.— 
Bat again, I thought he wasn’t worth minding, and 
I went on home. The children saw me coming 
and ran to meet me, each one taking a package, 
and running to the house where their ma stood in 
the door, anxious to see what I had bought. | 

Every thing was unwrapt and examined, and 
Sallie was overjoyed. 

‘Well,’ says she, ‘Tim Trusty won't be far ahead 
of you, after all.’ ‘No, says Il. ‘I'd like to see 
Tim; but Pll wait till to-morrow, and take him by 
surprise at the church, for he'll not be looking for 


me there. Look here, Sam Noble! You ain't | 
gone to sleep while I’m talking to you, are you | 

Sam.—Oh, no, Zack! I'm listening te you very 
attentively. 


Zack.—Well, that’s right. & want you to hear 
me out; and then I'll hear what you've got to say 
in your case, 

Sam.—Very well, Zack; go ahead; it’s very | 
interesting to me, I assure you. ) 
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Zick.—Well, Sunday morning came. All were 
up—the breakfast got ready and eat—the things 
washed and put away. Sallie commeneod dress- 
ing the children; but their clothes not being very 
commendable, they were left at home to mind the 
house ; with a promise that they should have their 
new clothes made up by next Sunday. Having 
all things arranged, and all dressed, Sallie and I 
Jet out on ourway to church. Al] alone the way 
I was afraid Tim would sec me before I wot there. 

Well, we got to church, and went in. About the 
first man Isaw was Tim, He looked around in 
the direction I was sitting, but I was dressed so fine 
he didn’t know me, as I was about the last man he 
would have looked furin church. Tho preacher, 
(Mr. Blake,) arose and save out the hymn,and after 

singing and prayer, took his text in these words ; 
‘Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish,’ 


He preached an excellent sermon ; and while 
the collection was being taken up, I saw the Stew- 
ard go to him and whisper something. The preach- 
er then got up and said: 

‘Perhaps there may be persons present who wish 
to join the church,’ | 
My wite looked over at nie, giving her head 
nod. Presently, I saw Bill Duffy and his wife go 
up. Next, went Joe Todd and Tim Trusty; and 
while they were Singing and coming to these 
words : | ) 





* , ; 
Now a new scene of time begins, 
Set out afresh for heaven, 
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I went up and stood right by the side of Tim, 
but he, with his head down, didn’t know me, But 
now, the secret’s to be made public. The preacher, 
after he had announced the names of all the rest, 
gays: 

‘This congregation will please notice that Zach- 
ariah Dow, [Tim looked up} makes application to 
become a member of this church, it there are no 
objections,’ 

After the announcement, Tim and I embraced 
each other, and such a time a3 we did have you 
never saw in all your life, I know. 

Well, we went home, and the next week things 
went on so well, that Ithought to myself, ‘Tim’s 
ahead of me yet. He belongs to the Temperanco 
Society and the church both.’ So, Ll says to my 
wife, ‘I believe Vl join the Temperance Soclety, 
too.” ‘Well’ says she, ‘do.’ 

Now, Sam, you said youwas going to join the 
Temperance Society ; suppose you come along to- 
morrow night, [’m going to join. 

Sam.—Quite a change. A few days ago, I was 
trying to persuade: you to join and yon wouldn't 
hear to it. Now, here you are trying to coax me 
tojoin, Well, Zack, there’s no harm done; [Pm 
agreed; let us go. 

“The morrow night came, and away they went to 
the Society, and both joins. 

Tim Trusty was President of the Seciety. Mr. 
Stiles was there and lectured, and Zack and him 
became acquainted, and Zack asked lim, with Tim 
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and his wife, and others, to dine at his house the 
next day. 

A great change in less than three months !|— 
Drunkards reclaimed and Mr, Stiles still alive and 
athis post. No woman has left her husband yet, 
and gone off with Mr. Stiles. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Trmt’s Prosprrtry AFTER JOINING THE TempE- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 





After Tim had got his place repaired, he began 
to build up the fences, clean off the ground, repair 
the barn and stables, &c., &c.; while his wife be- 
gan to fix up the house. The windows that, for- 
merly, weie stopped up with daddy's old trowsers, 
coats and hats, were now removed and replaced 
with glass. The honse 18 White-washed inside 
and painted outsides A new carpet is put on the 
floor—the fence around the yard white-washed, 
and everything looks nice, neat and surpassingly 
clean as may be easily imagined, when we take 
into consideration who is mistress of the place ; for 
Lizzie Trusty is one of perfection’s own subjects : 
her daughter Rosey, a true moddel of her ma, and 
her pa’s heart delight, is also busy at work, assisting 
her. ma jn keeping the house nico and clean; and, 
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also working inthe garden, Why, just see whata 
difference there is between Lizzie Trusty and Suse 
Runabout, who comes to church almost every Sun- 
day, with an old greasy sun bonnet on, and, an old 
dress with grease enough in it to make a half gal- 
lon of soap, while her head looks like as if it hadn’t 
been combed for two weeks. Go to her house when 


you may, y(u scarcely ever find her at home. She 


is always on the pad, carrying news from house to 
house, while her poor little children don’t see her, 
sometimes from morning till night. Her house, 
you can hardly enter for dirt—her children are rag- 
eed and dirty—their faces washed only on Sunday 
their little heads very seldom combed—her own 
clothes about half put on, looking more like a drun- 
ken woman than anything else. Now its not that 
Suse can’t do better, for she has got an industrious 
husband, who earns money, brings it home and 
gives it toher; and, often scolds her about not hav- 
ing herself and children fixed up alittle better. But 
she is too lazy to do lier work at home, She runs 
about from house to house, and spends her money 
for cake and candy, and one foolish thing and the 
other, that is of no use at all. 

Suse is not the only one of that stamp, We 
might name more of them if we had time, Here 
a few of them get mad now, and say: 

‘Well, dirty as we are, we don’t get drunk.’ 

Oh! but we know better. You do got drunk, 

But, to return to Tim’s farm. 
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He plowed his ground—planted his corn and po- 
fatoes—sowed his oats and flax, and everything 
looked fair for a good crop. 

Well, the season was a good one and the crop 
yielded abundant Tim paid his tailor’s bill—al] 
his expenses for repairs, &c., and had three hun- 
dred dollars in cash, left; besides, enough of 
everythiny to do him till cro): time again. Now, 
all this was the fruits of Mr. Stiles’ lectures, 


CHAPTER, VI. 
ZAck’s DINNER NEXT DAY AFTER JOINING THE TEx- 
PERANCE SOOIETY. 





After returning home that night from the Socie- 
ty, Zack tells his ‘wife that he had invited Mr. 
Blake, the minister, Mr. Stiles, Tim and his wife 
and several others to dinner next day. All was 
right with Mrs, Dow. 

She was up next iorning early, and when break- 
fast was over commenced to prepare for dinner.— 
She arranged her house as neatly as possible— for, 


it must be recollected that Zack had not been a 


member of the church and Temperance Society, 
long enough to make much of a change in tlie looks 
of the house; but so far as the dinner was con- 
cerned, everything was nice, I assure you. 
The company gathered. They had quite a joy- 
% 
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ful time—talking over the good effects of Tempe- 
rance lectures—the preaching of the gospe!—the 
influence of Sabbath Schools, Missionary Societies, 
&c. At that time they had neither Sabbath, or 
day Schools in the neighborhood. They suggested 
plans to get up both as soon as possible. Dinner 
over, and the time well spent, the company dis- 
persed. Everything arranged and put to its place. 
Night came on and the children put to! ed. Sallie 
takes her sewing and sits down to work, for she 
had promised the children to have their new clothes 
done by next Sunday. Zack takes up the Bible 
and sits down by the stand to read. Adter.a few 
moments, he says; 

‘ Well, Sallie, this puts me in mind, somewhat, 
of former days. Year after year has passed away 
until they have numbered fifteen, since we enjeyed 
suct aseason as this. But, I regret more than 
anything, else, my base treatment towards you. 

Sullie-—Don’t be troubled alout that, Zack.— 
We have now made a new beginning and we'll 
. try to do better the balance of our days. I'll try 
to do my part, Lassure you. Now, you must not 
forget your contract with Mr. Gooden. Try to 
fulfill that. Ill help you all I can, and we'll get 
along. Should we live to see next year, things 
about our little farm will look very different. 

Zack.—Well, { hope so, Sallie. Should I live 
t) sce to-morrow, l’ll take my axe to the black- 
emith and have it, steeled and ground. and a new, 
handle put in it, ready to go to work on Mr, Good- 
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en’s forty cords of wood next Monday morning,.— 
Though T’ve not cut much wood for some years, 
yet, after the first two or three days, I believe ] 
can cut and put up two cords a day. Well, in a 
month and a half I'll have the forty cords ready for 
hauling, and if Tim don’t mind, I'll have my tailor 
bill paid up before he gets his paid. | 

Sallie.—If we try to do right, I believe the Lord 
will bless us. . 

Well, Sunday morning came. All are up and 
breakfast was got ready early. Zack says to Sallie, 
in presence of the childrén - 

‘Ma, IT have joined the church, its true, but I have 
got no religion. Ihope it wont be long before [ 
will have, though. We should have prayer on Sun- 
day morning at anvrate. Wil] you pray?’ She 
took up the cross and prayed, After which break- 
fast was ate and all] prepared for church. Sallie 
having finished the children’s new clothes, all the 
family went, leaving the house to take care of it- 
self. After the sermon'was ‘Over, a proposition - 
was made by the pastor to organize a Sabbath 
School, which was heartily résponded to, and ny 
schiool was gotten up of some thirty schélars.-. Mr. 
Stiles, havine permanently located in’ the neigh- 
borhood, was elected Superintendent.- Tim and 
his wife; Zack and his wife; Joe Todd and his 
wife, and others, volunteered as teachers. Thus 
the march of moral and religious improvement pro- 
gressed in that neichborhood. 

Having gained Tim and Jack, our next effort will. 
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be to see what can be done with Tom Nimble, an ‘a 
old associate of the two former, (Tim and Zack.) 
CHAPTER VII. 
Tuomas Niwpre—llis IrrecoveraBLe ConriTIoN, rm 





Tom Nimble, as he was called, was the son of 
old Richard Nimble, alias, Dick Nimble, who was 
a wealthy farmer. Tom being a very shrewd boy 
his father thought a great deal of him, and assisted 
him to commence his career in life for himself, by 
setting him up ¥n the grocery business, which he 
followed very attentively, and with great success. 
At the age of twenty-two years he mar ied a beau- 
tiful young lady of about seventeen, by the name 
ef Lucy Rice. His business increased very rapid- 
ly every yoar, till finally he fancied he could cope 
with the most wealthy of the place. He lived in 
‘a splendid house on one of the most popular streets 
‘1 the town. His house was well furnished and 
well managed by a loving wife, who thought noth- 
ing too nice, or good, for the comfort of her hus- 
band, who, in return, thought nothing too valuable 
for her happiness. At an early hour in the even- 
ing, he would retire from his business to his well- 
ing, to spend his leisure hoyrs with his beloved 
wife. All this time he never indulged in the dran- 
C 
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kard’s cup. At leneth, one evening he came home 
later than usual, which was a strange move to his 
‘wife, who inquired the cause. He told her that 
his business was Increasing so rapidly, that he was 
compelled to stay longer at the store than usual,— 
He seemel quite lively and playful that night— 
‘more so than common. Tis wife noticed that 
somthing was not quite right, as she thought she 
smelt something like-rum or whisky. She said to 
him, in her usval way, 

‘Tommy, havn’t you been drinkine?’ 

He answered, 

‘No! I have had the toothache all day and I 
held some brindy in my mouth before I left the 
store,’ 

his seemed t) satisfy her mind for the time he- 
ing. The next night he staid out a little later, and 
When he came home he was, 11 aamanner, stagoer- 
ing. His wife asked him what was the matter, — 
He told her he was quite sick from the effeets of 
some brandy he had held in his mouth a few min- 
ules before he left the Store, for the toothache ; 
having his jaws tied up atthe same time. He was 
so sick he had to go to bed without his’ supp er,— 
The next morning he was better, Jt was Saturday 
and he started to the market —returned—waited 
till he got his breakfast, and then away he goes tu 
the store. “At noon he came home to dinner; and, 
on leaving again for the store, he toll his wite that 
she needn’t wait supper on him, Stating, that as 
it was Saturday night he would have a great deal 
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to do; an.l, that he wished to post his books, ready 
for business on Monday morning, which would 


make it late before he would get home. She said : 
she would bring him something to eat to the store, 
as it would be too long to do without anythin ¢. | 


‘No!’ says he, ‘that would be too much trouble, 
my dear. [know I shall not get hungry, and cin: 
wait very well till [come home,’ | 

And away he goes. 

Abeut nine o! ielock, while Mrs. Nimble was ex- 
amining her stock of grocerivs for over the Salbbath 
day, she found the sugar was out. She got one 
of her neighbor women, Mrs, Potter, to go with her 
tothe grocery for sugar. When they got there 
the stere was closed; and, as they were informed 
by the people next door, had heen for two hours. 

Mrs. Potter seemed to think it strange that the 





stere ‘had been closed fur two hours, and lommy | 
not returning; but Lucy never let on what she 
thought about: it; but said she expected it to be | 


a mistake about the store being closed two hours. 
She guessed they had missel him, and that he was 
at home by thistime. Lucy having a little change 
with her, stopped in Mark Wells’ grocery to buy | 
some sugar; all the while wondering to herself, ) 
‘where can my Tommy be? Having left the store 
iwo hours ago, and not home yet. There is some- 
thing wrong abont this, surely.’ : 

Now, Mark, in addition to his grocery, keeps a | 
sort of news-room, as it is called. So, while he | 
was weighing the sugar for Lucy, she hard a 
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voice in the news-room adjoining the grocery, like 
that of her husband’s. She listened to hear it 
again. Presently, she heard a course laugh, 

‘Ha, ha, ha, leuess I got you that time, Nimble!’ 

Lucy stepped to the door that led to the room, 
and who should she see sitting at the card table, 
with some three or four others, but her husband, 
‘Tommy, with four or five glasses of liqnor on 
‘the table. When the sagar was weighed and tied 
up, Lucy and her companion went home. She was 
much troubled in mind, yet, as cheerfully as she 
could, she went about getting her husband’s sup- 
per ready, thinking he wouldsoon be home. But, 
hour after hour passed away, and no Tommy. At 
length the clock struck one—Sun.lay morning.— 
Me came home very much under the influence of 
liquor. Lucy had not yet gone to bed; for her 
mind was so troubled on account of what she had } 
seen with her own eyes, and the fears of the future, 
that.she knew she could not sleep if she went to 
bed. She met him atthe door. Said he, 

‘Why, Lucy dear! Not gone to bed, yet ? 

‘Oh, no,’ said she, ‘ how could I, strange as mat- 
ters seem to be goingon, What has kept you so 
late, or so early, might I not say, for it is now Sun- 
day morning.’ | 

He said he was busy with his customers till late. 
Atter which he posted his books, ready for business 
on Monday morning, (as he had told her at noon,) 
which kept him longerthan he expected. But Lu- 
cy knew _all.about the matter, althgngh he thought 
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he was fooling her. But, like a sensible woman, 
she thoneht she would say nothing to him about it, 
till he was'perfectly sober, 

After eating a bite, they retired tobed. Sunday 
morning at day-light, Luey was up and got break- 
fast ready. Tommy feigned to be sick; matitohy no 
doubt he was, from the atfeot of dr inking too much, 
and a little ashatiied, too, to see his wife, on ac- 
count of his bad conduct towards her, and fearing 
she might find out his last niglit's proceedings.— 
He wonldn’ tgetup. Sho let himtake his owntime 
toget up; but. was bent no telling him all about his» 
doings the night before. . 

At length, about ten o'clock, he got up, and got’ 
ready for breakfast. They both sat down to the 
table. While eating, he was talking about the in- 
crease of his business, which caused his absence 
from his companion, of ate, more than formerly. 

‘Well, said Luey, ‘it is said that honesty is the 
best policy; and I believe it, and am determined 
to follow it. In preparing for the Sabbath, last 
evening, I was looking over my stock of groceries 
' and found that the sugar was out. So, aboutnine 
o'clock, I got Mrs. Potter to go with me down tothe 
store for sugar—thinking you would be about ready 
to close and would come home with us; but, tomy 
surprise, when we got there the store was closed, 
and had been for two hours, they told us next door, 
This was a strange move to me. I knew not what 
to make of it. But, to keep the matter hid from 
Mrs. Potter, I said nothing about it, As I had 
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seme charge with me I stopped into Mark Wells’ 
grocery, on my way home, to buy some sugar, an 1 
While there, heard your voice in the next room. I 
evuld hardly believe my own ears, until I heard a 
course langh, ‘ha, ha, ha! I guess I got you that 

‘time, Nimble.’ I went to the door and saw you 
sittiny at the card table. Oh, Thomas! Thomas! ! 
Ihave been in dread for some days past, and that 
dread is incieased from what I have seen with my 
own eyes, and the tokens of the future,’ 

Tom acknowledged the corn, and went on to 

tell his wife, how it was, and all about it. 
‘A few @venings ago, I was persuaded to play 
a game or two of cards for pastime. I did so, 
aid after playing several games, being successful, 
_ Hwas persuaded to play for money. One dollar 
was put up on both sides, and | was the winner 
for several ganes. The luck turns, and I lost all 
I had won and seven dollars besides ; and, as drink- 
ing and card playing go together, 1 had taken my 
share of the drink. Hence, the smell of brandy 
taken for the toothache the first ni-lit, as Ti made 
you believe, Lucy. Well, the second night I felt 
anxious to win hack what I had lost the first night; 
and again I stopped to try my luck. I was winner 
the first three games, which encouraged me to ban- 
ter for higher stakes. 

‘I was playing with Archy Monroe. I bantered 
him fora stake of ten dollars, which, he reluctant- 
ly accepted and put upthe money. I won the ten 
dollars. By this time I had won backxthe ten dol: 
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lars I had lost the night before, and ten dollars over. 
Lealled for several glasses of brandy and after drink- 
ing, | was about to start home, but Monroe insist- 
ed on ancther game before parting, which, Lagreed 
to. Another ten dollars was put up, w hich I won; 
another glass of liquor was called for and drank ; 
after which, we held up for that nignt.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NiseteE AND Monroe Meer AGAIN. 





It will be observed that Tom’s former success 
in business -had made him master of one hundred 
thousand dollars in money and other property.— 
But we shall see what became of it, and, by what 
means he lostit. We have shown inthe preceding 
chapter his beginning in the gambling and drinking 
~ business, and wild in this, his continued success in 
gambling, up to the time his luck takes a turn, and 
down the hill he goes. 

It was agreed upon at their last meeting, to meet 
agvain on Saturday night. Tom says to Monroe, 

‘To-morrow night being Saturday night, Pll close 
my store at dark, and we'll meet hero early and 
take a fair start.’ 

Monroe seemed to be quite reluctant in accepting 
the proposition ; yet, in his own mind it was just 
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what he wanted, for he could see the. track clear 
to the end. 

On parting, on the night referred to in the last 
chapter, they took the parting glass of liquor, and 
homeward Tom Stears, pretty well ‘soaked,’ as the 
Saying is. His-wife had been waiting patiently for 
him, with the supper all ready. She went tothe 
door about eleven o’clock, It being moon-light, 
She saw him coming toward the house, Staggering, 
aud with his face tied up, which, somewhat fright- 
ened her. She asked him what.was the matter ; 
to which he answered, he had the toothache, and 
he held brandy in his mouth, which made him very 
sick, and had to go to bed -without his supper, as 
we mentioned in another chapter, 

Saturday morning came. “Tom arose, and the 
preliminaries, as we betore mentioned, passed 
away with the day, and nightamade its appearance, 
According to arrangement, Tom and Archy, with 
others, met at the appointed time and place. The 
table being prepared, they took their seats, calling 
for something to drink, as an introduction to their 
night’s work. The reader will: recollect that Tom 
was twenty dollars winner when, quitting, on the 
previous night. 

‘Well, Monroe,’ says Tom, ‘what’s the pile to 
begin on to-night.’ 

‘Well, suppose we say twenty-five dollars.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said Tom. 

The money was put up and Tom was winner.— 
Monroe seemed to be somewhat enraged, and said: 

‘Pll play no more,’ 
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‘Oh, yes,’ said Tom; ‘don’t stop at that. What’s 
twenty five dollars? Say fifty this time, and per- 
haps luck may turn in your favor.’ 

Fifty dollars is put up and. Tom wins again,— 
Something to drink was called for and drank. 

‘Now,’ says Monroe, ‘I'll bet you one hundred 

dollars, if you dare, that I beat yon this game.’ 
- Tom, quite sure of suecess, pnt up the money 
and won again. By this time, Monroe becomes 
more ambitious, as Tom had the better of him, 
one hundred and ninety-five dollars. 

‘Nothing daunted,’.said Monroe. ‘Tom, I'll bet 
you five hundred dollars, this pop, if you dare.’ 

This seemed to seare Tom a little, at first, but 
his success, hitherto, arrayed itself before him, 
when he put up the money and won again, 

‘Now,’ says Monroe to himself, ‘you have gone 
about far enough for this time. 1 guess I shall 
have to call you back a stepyor two. So,’ said he, 
‘I believe [ll quit. 

‘Well,’ said Tom,‘I’m agreed if.you are. Dut 
suppose we have another drink before we part.’ 

The liquor was brought and drank. 

‘So, you won't play any more, will you,’ says 
Tom. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Monroe, ‘six hundred and ninety- 
five dollurs, is enough to lose in one night.’ 

‘Well,’ said Tom, ‘I’m satisfied— and) pausing 
a few moments—‘but come, now, Archy,’ said Tom, 
‘T’ll bet you one thousand dollars that Lean beat. 
you the next game, if youdare. Now, I’ve never 
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backed out of any banter you’ve made to-night.’ 

‘That’s true, l'om,’ 

‘Well, Idon’t care,’ says Archy, ‘I'll try it again,’ 

So down they sat again and the thousand dol- 
lars was put up. It was while this game was play- 
ing that Tom’s wife and Mrs, Potter came into the 
grocery to buy the sugar, mentioned some time 
ago. It was then that Mrs. Nimble heard her hus- 
band’s name called, or mentioned, by Monroe, 
when he won Tom’s thousand dollars. Hence, 
the course laugh, tha, ha, ha! Dye got you that 
time, Nimble!’ -It was then that Mrs. Nimble 
went to the door of the News Room and saw her 
husband sitting at the card table 

fom was relating to his wife, at the breakfast 
table, Sunday morning, after she had given him to 
understand that she had caught him, his success in 
winning, but said nothing about his losing. She 
said but little about the gambling part, as she, like 
most women, was fond of money and eared but lit- 
tle as to how her husband got it, so that she had 
plenty of it. The drinking was what troubled Ln- 
cy’s mind, and marred her peace and happiness.— 
This, Tom plainly saw in her actions; but, as he 
had plenty money left, he gave her three hundred 
dollars, saying, 

‘This is part of what I won last night. Do with 
it what you please,’ while the truth was, he had lost 
four hundred and five dollars. 

So, from time to time, Tom frequents the gam- 
bling and drinking saloons, till finally, he becomes ~~ 
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a confirmed drunkard. Though he was worth one 
hundred thousand dollars, with fine prospects for 
future success in business, when he first commenced 
his career in drinking and card-playing, in less 
than five years he is bankrupt—sold out—don't 
own a foot of ground, nor is he worth a dollar.— 
Fle is turned outof house and home. All this, the 
fruits of gambling and drinking. Fortunately, 
they had no children. Tis father took him, with 
his wile, home, where he still might have lived 
well; but he had become such, a, slave to rum and 
whisky, that he was a nuisance about the house.— 
His poor-wife grieved herself nearly to death, Her 
parents, hearing of her situation, sent, and had her 
brought home. . This caused Tom, to. reflect upon 
his condition, when there were some symptoms of 
a refermation to be seeninhim. He reselved to 
go and bring his wife back. He mentioned this to 
his futher and mother. They told him that, per- 
haps he might get her if would stop-drinking, This 
he'promised to do; and did, for a few slays; when 
ie started to see his wife, to persuade her to come 
baek and live with him again. But her parents 
“would not consent to her going with him, until they 
were fully satisfied that he was a reformed man. 
He remained in the neighborhood for several 
weeks, working about—first at one thing and then 
at anotler—keeping sober all the time. Again he 
went to.see if his wife would consent to live with 
him. As he had been pretty steady at work, and 
kept sober for some time, and promised her thit he 
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would be a better man hereafter, and would treat 
her well, she consented to go with him. Ter pa- 
rents, having but little faith in his integrity, told 
her if she went and he should ill-treat her again, 
never to come to them for shelter, 

Iiowever, she went with him to his father’s 
house, where they remained for some time, doing 
tolerably well, when he took it into his head that 
he must live to himself, and, for that purpose, 
rented a house. Ilaving some things which the 
law allowed him, for house-keeping, he took his 
wife and things to it, and fixed up fur a new star’ 
in the world. He worked out at day’s work, such 
as chopping wood, mauling rails, &c., and some 
times he run the river, making a tolerably good 
living. But, in this latter sphere, he again imbibed 
the liabit of drinking, By degrees, this old and 
long-accustomed. habit grew on him, till at length 
he was right back in the old path of drunkenness 
again. rT 

Though he had never, in his first course of drink- 
ing, been cross to his wife, the thought of her 
leaving him once, and going home to her parents, 
began to fret his mind, and knowing that her pa- 
rents had told her never to come to them again for 
shelter if she got in trouble with him, he was 
determined to have revenge, and sometimes, when 
under the influence of liquor, he would go home 
and beat her severely, and make her leave the 
house and stay in some neichbor’s house all night, 
In the morning we could see him running about 
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hunting his Lucy, and making promises that he 
would not doso again, Poor Lucy! Some time 
before she had joined the church. Sometimes he 
would prevent her from going to it, which was the 
only place she saw any pleasure. Sometimes he 
would go with her to church—not to do any good, 
but to devil and guarrel with her on the road and 


after reaching home. At one time, when an inyi- 


tation was given by the preacher, to persons wish- 
ine to join the church, Tom went up and joined, 
No one thought it was for any good, as he seemed 
to be somewhat under the influence of liquor at 
the time. But he didn’t continue in the church 
long before he got drunk and abused his wife again, 
He continued his career of drunkenness, grow- 
ing worse and worse, up to the time Mr. Stiles, the 
Temperance Lecturer, made his appearance in the 
neighborhood. It will be recollected that, at the 
time Mr. Stiles came into the town, Tim and Zack 
were traveling the same road with Tom. Butsoon 
after Mr. Stiles commenced his lectures in the 
neighborhood, they left him, as we noticed ina 


_ previous chapter, 





CHAPTER IX. 
Itshall be our aim in this chapter, with the as- 
sistance of Tim and Zack, to save Tom, if we can. 
But we fear we shall have a serious time before we 
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get him into the Temperance cause, if ever. 

Mr. Stiles, having had great suecess in the cause 
of Temperance, did not despair making some im- 
pression on the mind of Thomas Nimble. Though 
he knew Tom’s prejudices against him, as a man, 
he thought it best to give him a trial, if, perchance, 
ne might be saved. “If Israel is not gathered, 
Jacob shall not lose his reward.” Mr. Stiles men- 
tioned his intention to give Tom a trial, to his 
friends, Tim and Zack; and, as Zack was better 
acquainted with Tom than either Mr. Stiles or Tim, 
he proposed to have a talk with him, preparatory 
to Mr. Stiles’ interview with him. Accordingly, 
Zack called to see Tom, who, at the time was un- 
der the influence of ardent spirits. 

Zwk—Well, Tommy, how do you do by this 
time ? 

Lom.—Why, just about asI please. Iwould be 
much better if I had something to drink, 

Zick —Ah, Tommy, you have drank too much 
for your own good. 

Tom.—That may be. But where have you been 
this long time? Why, I havn’t seen you fora coon’s 
ace, 

Zack.—Well, Tom, I've been busy at work.— 
l've joined the church aud the Temperance Society, 
and since I’ye become a sober man, Iam more or 
less at work, in order to get square with the world 
again; and, in the same time, I’ve thought a great 
deal about you, as you and I were once great 
cronies, in the drinking line, and our sentiments, 

h* 
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respecting the Temperance, and all other good cau- 
ses, about the same, But now, that Ihave chang- 
ed my course for better, I’m not satisfied to see 
you still pursuing the downward course to misery 
and ruin; and I made up my mind to come down 
and have atallx with you on the subject. 

Tom.—What subject ? 

Zacl:.—Why, the subject of Temperance ; or, To- 
tal Abstinence would be better, I believe. 

Tom.—I suppose old Stiles has sent yon here, 
Now, [ll just.tell you it’s no use for him to bother 
himself about me: He knows better than come 
here himself. I guess I’d move his rigging forhim. 
So, Zacky, you may as well go home again for all 
the good you'll do with me. I’m none of your old 
women, that can be turned and twisted about by 
every wind and doctrine, like the rest of you. And 
you tell Stiles to keep out-of my road, if he knows 
what is good for himself, 

Zaek.—Well, Tom, I’m really sorry for you, and 
I hope you'll see your awful condition yet, before 
it’s too late. So, good bye, till I see you again, 

After Zack was gone, Toi began to abuse his 
wife about old Stiles, as he called him, and ‘all oth- 
ers that adopted Stiles’ principles. She teld him 
she would advocate the Temperanco cause, let it 
be Stiles’ principles or not. And she only wished 
he was as good a man as Mr. Stiles, Zack, or Lim. 
This enraged him so that he flew at her to strike 
her, but she seized a chair and felled him to tha 
floor, and them left the house and did not return to 
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it till the next day; when, she took Tim, Zack and 
Stiles with her. Tom was absent from the honse 
when they first went in, but he soon came in. 

‘Well, says Tom. ‘What’s the matter? Have 
you come to see what you could do with me in this 
here, what-d’ye- I believe, or 
some sich name as that ? 

Zack.—Yes, we thought we’d try what we 
could do in the matter by talking ti you on the’ 
subject, if you'll hear ns. 

Jom.—Weil now, Zack, you know I told you 
the other day that it was no use for you or anybody 
else to talk to me on that subject. 1 know my 
own business better than anybody else knows it 
for me. So it’s net worth your while to spend 
your breath talking teme about it. I suppose you 
brought this here: Temperance preacher, Stiles, 
along to help you. Id just as soon see the devil 
come into my house, 

Mr, Stiles, then spoke : 

‘What have I ever done to you, Mr, Nimble, that 
you should make such threats upon me as I under- 
stand you have been making ever since I have 
come into this place ? 

Tom.—Well, you’ve never done anything to me 
directly , more than I understand you've been hold- 
ing meetings about in this place, and talkiny all 
kinds of hard things about people who drink intox- 
icating liquors ; which, Ithink is none of your bu- 
siness. I’m one of shoes who drink, but I spend 
my Own money for it, and not yours. 
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Mr; Stiles —Well, but look here, Tom, We: 
are certain you don’t see the danger you are ex- 
posed to, It is impairing your health, and bring- 
ing you swiftly to the drunkard’s grave. Ithas 
already wasted your property; for, I am told, five 
orsix years ago you were worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which is now all gone. And how did 
it go? Ask yourself the question, and if there is 
a spark of that manly truth remaining within your 
bosom, which dwelt there when you were accumu- 
lating your wealth by the hand of industry, you 
will answer, drinking and eard-playing were the 
thieves; and then, when you look at the haggard 
and blighted features of that once lovely, beautiful 
and affectionate wife, and ask yourself, what has 
been the cause honesty will compel you to say, 
my drunkenness and base treatment to her has been 
the cause of it! 

Tom.—Hold on there, sir! Don’t you refer te 
my wife, orcallhername. If she dies, it'll be none 
of your business. Have you got a wife, sir! 

Mr. Stiles.—Yes, sir, have! and a very ami- 
able one at that. 

Tom.—Well, you just go and ’tend to her, and 
don’t you meddle with mine, or you and I'll fight 
right ere. 

Mr. Stiles.-—Wold your horses, Tommy. Don’t 
get into a passion. I don’t want to attend to your 
wife or have anything to say about her further than ~ 
she deserves. But suppose you were to pass by 
Zack’s house to-morrow, and see him preparing a 
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dose of poison to give his wife, you would tell him 
/ not todoso; und if he was determined on. doing 
it, yon would tell her not to take it, 

Yom.—Yes, but that’s a different thing. A man 
hus no right to kill his wife, or anybody else. 

Mfr. Stiles.—Yes, but you would be meddling 
with Zack and his wife, which would be your duty. 
Well, equally so, you are not only poisoning your- 
self by the constant use and influence of alcohol, 
but you are destroying the health and life of your 
wife by your abuses when under the influence of 
Whisky. And, sir, this may not be all! Ionee 
read of a man, who, when nnder the maddening 
influence of ardent spirits, would beat his wife and 
drive her away from her home. Often she would 
take shelter in a stable or barn, all night, instead 
of going to her neighbors’ houses to expose the 
brutal conduct of her husband. She soon died from 
exposure, and if you continue to drinkeas you have 
done, and don’t meet with an accident yourselt—to 
get an arm or a leg, or perhaps, your neck broken, 
you may suddenly kill your wife, which you would 
not do for the world if you were sober. Such things. 
lave oceurred in times past and may again, 

tom.—Well, lalways know what Pm about, so. 
you needn’t be concerned about me, or my wife 
either. . More than that, if anything should befall 
my wife, by my hand, it would be your fault; for, 

she was a very contented woman until you came. 
eve with your harangne on Temperance. Now, 
ee is all the time talking about Mr, Stiles, the 
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Temperanee Lecturer. Mr. Stiles, Mr. Stiles !— 
Go where you will, it’s Mr. Stiles; as if there was 
no other man in the world but you. I don’t like it, 
and you had better watch me. 

Mr. Stiles.—Well, Mr. Nimble, I see plainly 
what sort of aman you are. You have gotanevil, 
jealous heart. Youare jealous of your wite and 
any respectable man. And a man to be jealous of 
his wife without a cause, is a dangerous man in a 
community. Now you seem to insinuate that your 
wife and meare onterms of intimacy. What right 
have you to insinuate such stuffas that. Is it be- 
cause I conduct myself as a gentleman, sober and 
upright, treating both man and woman with man- 
ners and resect, where they deserve if, as my pa- 
rents taught me from infaney ? Other sonduiat than 
this has no one seen of me since inthis comniunity 
IT have been. But, was I a dranken, worthless 
vagabond, pulling and hauling your wife about, all 
would be riplite for that is generally the case with 
such fellowsas you. Their honses may be crowded 
with low, vulgar, filthy trash, exposing their wives 
to all kinds of blackenardism, and they have no 
fears of their doing wrong. Oh, no! 

Tom.—Well, sir; if such company as that you 
have just named, suits me, whose business is it 4 

Mr. Stiles —It is every moral reformer’s busi- 
‘ness. And if wecan’t make the man, the head of 
the house, consider, and refrain from his evil ways, 
why, we shall seek to convert his wife; and just 
go soon as she takes a stand againstdrunkenness, 
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the man addicted to it becomes disgusting in her 
sight. Now, Tom, you certainly must know, that 
a virtuous woman could love a sober man in pre- 
ference to a drunken, dissipated one. So now, if 
you have any fears of your wife forsaking you, or 
thinking more of a respectable man, than of you,, 
your best plan, on thataeccount, would be to become 
a-sober, upright man and husband; and if you 
den’t tell me in a very short time, that your wile 
would rather be in your company, than any one 
else, then I will give it up,.and let you take your 
own course. 

‘Here, Tim, who had been silent while Mr. Stiles 
was talking, spoke; and said : 

‘T’ll vouch for those assertions,sure, For Il was 
once a slave to intemperance, till this gentleman, 
Mr. Stiles, commenced his lectures on temperance 
in this neighborhood. My wife asked me to go 
with her one niekt to hear the lecture. I promised 
her I wonld; but when night came, I was in the 
erogshop, so drunk I couldn’t go. She went, how- 
ever, and was much pleased. She spoke very fa: 
-vorable of Mr. Stiles, his manner of address, &e; 
and said she would have been glad had I been with 
her to hear for myself. I-soon saw the effect it 
would have if Ishowed much opposition, My wife 
was a lovely woman, and I assure you I thought I 
loved her as I did my life. But, whem1 became 
_addicted to drinking, 1 disgraced myself and her 
too. But, thank God! I hadn’t gone so fur in this. 
vicé that I couldn’t be recovered, 1. went. with 
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my wife, according to promise, and heard the lee- 
ture for myself ;*which was the best thing I ever 
heard in my life. And when the pledge was of- 
fered for signers, 1 was one amone the first that 
signed it, and I have been doing well ever since. 
And Iam confident my wife thinks more of me, 
than any other man.’ 

Here, Zack commenced, and said: 

‘T can be qualified upon the truth of both of these 
assertions ; for Ll assure you that my case, scem- 
ingly, was almOst as deplorable as my jriend Tom- 
my’s. I opposed my wife for some ‘time, till I 
found I was losing her favor every hour, as. may 
be seen in my former history. But [know I’m do- 
ing well ever since I’ve joined-the church and the 
Temperance Society. ‘My wite and me are happy, 
and well contented. Onr children attend the Sab- 
bath School, and we are teachers inthe School,— 
All this great change, Tommy, is the fruits result- 
ing froin: the Pomperance cause, introduced by my 
friend, Mr.Stiles,’ 

Tom:—WeN; -you all:done as you pleased in this 
matter, and this isthe way I intend to do; so you 
needn’t talk tome. You can’t force me into meas- 
ures, no how. phe 

Mrs Stiles.—We don’t -want to force yon into 
measures, only by force of argument,’ And if you 
lis ten, audipineyout conscience fair-play, we shall 
gain our point and no one will be injured, but each ° 
party and the community benefitted, So now, we 
feel that we have argued the subject fairly amd 
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honestly with you, and are now about to leave you 
‘to reflect upon it, and hope you will be found on the 
favorable side of the question. And if we never 
should be permitted to talk with you on the subject 
_ of reformation again, we feel that we have done 
' our duty. Should you continue to travel in the 
path of wickedness, and finally be overtaken with 
the hand of the destroyer, you cannot say you were 
never warned of the danger. So, farewell, till we 
_Mmeet again; and, perhaps’ that may not be till we 
meet at the bar of God! . 

After the company had'left Tom’s house, he 
went down town, and stopped in at Pat Mullen’s 
grog shop, where he met with a number of his 
drinking associates. He told them of the compa- 
ny that had ealled on him that day to see what they 
could do with him in the temperance business. | 

‘But,’ says he ‘they could do ‘nothing with this 
old chap.’ 7 

He called for something to ‘drink—treated the 
crowd, and another confab is held, with awfu 
threatenings against any one that would dare to say 
a word against drinking, Another ‘of the crowd 
called for something to drink. This drank and 
Tom had got tolerable high, and made for hone— 
cursing and swearing what he would do with his 
wite for bringing that old Stiles to his house. 

‘She had better look out,’ he said, ‘for Pll give 

_nerthe devil to eat this night,’ ie 
_Sure enough, he reached home-just drunk enough 
to be quarrelsome, but a little too drunk to run a 
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straight: line, and keep his feet at all times. He 
staggered'into the house and sat down for a few 
moments, and then commenced. 

‘Look here, Luce!’ What possessed you to fetch 
that fellow right here into my house, when you - 
know | hate him.worse-than I do the devil.’ 

Lucy.—What fillow.are you talking about 

Tom.—Don’t:ask me what fellow or I'll make 
you know whu I mean. You know very well I 
meéan that old lover of yours. 

Lucy.—1 don’t know who you're talking about, 

Tom.—I'm talking about old Stiles. 

‘Lucy.—Well, don’t you talk; tome about Mr 
Stiles; unless you are: going to talk with some 
sense oF reason, 

Tom jumped up and said, ‘Tl talk with sense 
and reason to you.” 

Lucy ran out of the house and Tom after her 
but his headway was stopped by his foot coming 
in contact with a stick of wood, which ley in the 
yard, and he fell and broke his arm. He called 

to. Liey, 

‘Oh, my dear wife, ’'ve broken my arm !’ 

Lucy turned and found it true enough. His arm 
was broken ! 

She called one of the neighbor’s children, and 
sent for Zack and his wife to come quick. They 
eame. The doctor was sent for and his arm set 
and bandaged. Zack said tohim, - | 

‘Tonimy, you recollect in our last interview, we 
told you that this was one of the disasters you 
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might meet with if you continned to ‘drink, but 
little did we think it would happen go soon,’ 

Tom.—Ycs, had 1 taken your advice [ BBO 
have shunned a But it’s too late now, my arm’s 
broken, If I get over this I will take your advice. 

It may be seen that Lucy had the ascendency 
over him in this case, though she had a good deal 
of trouble with him cabule: his-arm was sore and 
painful, which lasted for some weeks ; ; yet she had 
kind neighbors who administered to her wants 
while ‘Tom was helpless. 

At length Tom’s arm began to get well. Though 
he was not able to work, he was able td walk 
about, and again he commenced visiting the grog- 
shops, by which his old habits were again reyived, 
and he soon forgot the promises he had made to 
Zack, Mr. Stiles; and others who had visited him 
during his Mness, that he would take. their advice 
in future and not drink any more, 





CHAPTER X. 
ToM CONTINUES HIS HABIT OF VISITING THE GroG- 
SHOPS, 





Day after day, and night after night did. he re- 


turn home under the influence of ardent spirits— 


abusing his wife, who was often compelled to flee 
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from home to save her life, and seek shelter among 
her neighbors. But, O! the fatal moment at last 
arrived. 

After Lucy had retired to bed at a late hour one 
night, Tom came home drunk as usnal. He or- 
dered her to get up and. get him something to eat, 
which she refused to do, from the fact that there 
was nothing in the house to cook or prepare for 
him. Tom sat by the fire till Lucy fell asleep 
again, when he went out of doors and brought in 
the axe, and struck her one blow in the head and 
killed her! 

Miserable wretch! After he had committed the 
horrible deed, drunk as he was, he would fain have 
restored Lucy to life again. But alas, it was too 
late! The deed was done. Lucy could not be 
aroused from the sleep of death, inflicted upon her 
by the hind of ‘her cruel husband. As day drew 
nigh, and Tom began to get sober, the more did 
his horrible crime, just committed upon the person 
of his wife, together with the warnings he had 
had from Tim, Zack and Mr. Stiles, of the final re- 
sult of his wicked course, stare him in the face.— 
As soon as it was daylight he went to Zack’s house 
to tell him what had happened, and give himself 
up, As he drew near the house, he cried out, 

‘T’vye done the deed, Zack!’ 

‘What have you done, Tom ? 

‘T’ve killed Lucy! Oh, ttat I had never been 
‘born, or that I had taken your advice! My race 
gs run! Tm ruined!’ 
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Zack sent for Tim and his wife, Mr. Stiles, and 
other of the neighbors, and all went to Tom’s house 
and found Lucy in a gore of blood—a lifeless 
corpse ! 

Tom was arrested and put in prison to await his 
trial. Lucey was decently buried by the church, 
and friends of the Temperance cause. T'om stood 
his trial—was convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree, and sentenced to be hung. Mr. Blake, the 
minister, visited him in prison, and talked with 
him on the subject of repentance, and the necessity 
of striving, the few days he yet had to live, to saye 
his imimortal soul. 

Tom.—Mr. Blake, I can but thank you for your 
good advice. But my day of grace is past. I’ve 
been warned of this, my sad end, when it was in 
my power to have saved myself, and my poor wife 
that I’ve murdered, and while I was convinced that 
I was doine wrong, in pursuing my wicked course, 
yet, L rejected good counsel—hardened my heart — 
stiffened my neck against all truths advanced in 
favor of moral reform, christianity, &c¢., until 1 am 
now an inmate of this prison—the murderer of my 
once dear wife—a candidate for the vallows and 
the drunkard’s grave. A wretch doomed to hell! 
It may be possible for men, after haying spent 
all their days in dissipation and drunkenness, to 
be brought down upon a bed of death, caused by 
the effect of drinking ardent spirits, to repent. and 
be forgiven, and at last be received into heayen. 
But to me hore does not seem to be much reason 
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about it. Iam eertain there is no mercy for me.— 
Lam lost, lost forever! 

The day of execution arrived. Tom is brought 
out of jail to the gallows. He ascends the scatiold 
and is allowed thirty minutes: to address the multi- 
tude around him. 


liiS ADDRESS. 

Fretiow Crrizens: | 

I stand before you this day, a murderer, con- 
demned and. sentenced to be hung for the murder 
of my once loyely wife. There are in this great 
multitude, tliree classes of people I wish to address, 
The youth—the men who have not yet tread the 
drunkard’s path, and the drunkard who has notyet 
gone beyond the line of redemption, 

Yourus.—Behold! lefore you stands one upon 


the verge of eternity, who once, like you, was young | 


ana bid fair.for a long and useful life. I was the 
pride of the hearts of my father and mether, who 
spared no pains to give me a good education, and 
prepare me for business and usefulness in life. 
Many of. you.are acquainted with my _ history, 
my commencement and prosperity in business— 
my marriage, and devotedness toa beautiful and 
loving wife. But, dear youths, do you ask me why 
I am here, and what has been the.cause of my ruin? 
Lanswer; the association of bad company—the 
gambling table and the -drunkard’s cup. These 
have been my ruin! Oh! let me warn you dear 
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youths to shin bad company. Shun those abomi- 
nable sinks of iniquity. Attend the Sabbath School. . 
Attend the house of God, for in both these you 
may learn lessons, which if practicel, will enable 
you to steer your bark safe over the sea cf time and 
land in the haven of repose. 

Ho! ye men who have never yet found the drun- 
kard’s path! Letime say to yon, you would do 
well to jointhe Total Abstinence Society. Sign 
the Pledge! Stick to it while you live and you 
will never become drunkards. | 

Now to tia Dronxarps:—Let me advise you 
as one who has been a confirmed drunkard, and 
guilty of a crime committed while under the influ- 
ence of whisky, the murder of iny wife, and am 
now about to suffer the penalty of death, andin a 
very few mements shall be in eternity, beyond the 
reach of mercy. Take the advice of a dying man, 
Forsake the grogshops—the gambling tables, and 
the company of drunkards and gamblers: Join 
the Temperance Society and the church, as my 
friends Tim and Zack have done, who were once 
like you, traveling the road that leads tothe drunk- 
ard’s grave, but are now respectable and useful 
citizens. Do this and you will not regret it. 

Turning to Tim and Zack, who were on the seaf- 
fold with iim, he took them by the hand, and said: 

‘My olil acquaintances! We were once all trav- 
eling the same road to ruin together. But you 
‘were apprised of your danger and turned out of the 
way and left me. Though yon strove hard tosave 
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me, I would not hear your counsel. I took my 
own course which has resulted as youtold me.— 
Though I am lost I hope you will not lose your 
reward. So, fare-you-well !’ 

He shook hands with Mr. Stiles and asked his 
forgiveness, for his abuses heaped upon him when 
he would talk to him, to get him to sce his awful 
condition. His time had expired. He turned to 
the multitude, with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
and said, , 

‘Fare-well, till I meet you at the har of God!’ 

The Sheriff adjusted the rope—drew the cap 
over his face, and in a momient all was over with, 
him, Thus ends the career of Thomas Nimble. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Tue Earty History or Tint anp ZAoKk: 





Perhaps the reader may ask, what was the-early 
history or character of Tim and Zack, as we neg- 
lected, in the beginning, to give a description of 
them in their early life. 

Well, they were raised in the country, by their 
parents, who were wealthy farmers, about equal 
in circumstances and near neighbors. The educa- 
tion of the two boys was about what is usual to. 
farmers—nothing to brag of. They grew up to be: 
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young men, and married good wives. Their-pa-- 
rents set them up in the farming business, by giv-. 
ing each a farm containing eighty acres, with some. 
stock and farming implements to begin with. They 
both done well, and prospered for several years.— 
They became noted as monied men, and their com- 
pany was sought by that class of gentry who love 
to visit and set about those places generally known 
as respectable Coffee Honses. They soon became. 
identified with them in visiting those places—im- 
bibed the habit of drinking, and soon they became 
drunkards—neglecting their farms and families—. 
fast sinking to poverty and disgrace, up to the time 
they are noticed in the beginning of this narrative. 








HUSBAND, DON’T STAY LONG. 





This'is a reqnest very frequently made by the 
fond wife, when her husband is about leaving his 
home, as he says, for a few moments. ‘No I'll not 
be gone more than an hour at most. You may get 

- supper ready by the time I return.’ 
Away he goes. His loving wife follows him to 
‘the door and “watches him till he is out of sight, 
when she closes the door and hastes to prepare the 
evening tea, 

The:hour has passed away. Shie has her table 
spread and everything neatly prepared. She steps 
to the door, expecting to see her husband, the ob- 
ject of her affection, returning. But she does not 
see him. She returns again to her: work, disap- 

pointed, Another hour rolls around, and again 
-ghe goes to the door, but he is not yet in sight— 
‘Again she returns to her work discomforted. Hour 
after hour passes away. She listens to hear the 
sound of her husband’s feet, but all is still as death. 
She sighs—she trembles. She cannot eat her nor- 
sel alone. Slie sets it away by the fire to keep it 
» warm, and still looks for his return. ‘Something 
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must have happened him, for he neyer staid away 
80 late at night before.” Ah! what has caused his 
delay? Why, he met an old acquaintance of his, 

whom he had not seen for several years; and now 
for old acquaintance-sake they must have some- 
thing to drink, and into the grogshop they go, 
where they met with some others who had stopped 
in to get something to quench their thirst, A glass 
for each is called for and drank. A seat is taken 
and some of the past events talked over, when the 
second ylass is called for and drank. By this time 
it occurs to his mind that he promised his wife to 
be home in an hour. Two hours had already 
passed away, but instead of going home their seats 
are again resumed,, Tobacco is freely used in smok- 
ing and chewing, with their filthy conversation, 
-&c., continued. The effect pf the two previous 
glasses has made him forget his home,or that he 
had a loving wife who anxiously looked for his re- 
turn aceording to his promise to her when he left 
home. ‘he third glass is called fer and drank, 
when the gate-keeper to ruin, as.-he should be call- 
ed, (I:mean the grogshop man,) finds that they will 
be of no use to him, themselves, or anybody else, 
tells them they must leave,as his house has, sud- 
denly, become too smal] to entertain them any lon- 
ger, He turns them out to seek their homes. In 
fact he don’t care where they go to so they get out 
of hisway. Out they are pushed, or dragged, in- 
to the streets. It was cold, rainy and muddy. The 
husband, or might we not say the brute, then be- 
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gins to recollect that he has a wife and a home 
some where, but he scarcely knew what course to 
take to find them. However, he made the attempt 
to get home, and alter great difficulty, falling and 
rolling about in the mud, he reached it about twelve 
o'clock at night. is poor wife who had spent the 
night thus far in tears and sorrow, scarcely knew 
him. Ah! reader, can you imagine the feelings 
of that distressed wife at sucha sight? And what 
would you do in sucha case? Well, says one, I'll 
tell you what I would do, I would wait till he got 
to bed and asleep, and then'I would sew him up in 
the sheet and give him one hundred lashes with a 
thorn-bush, well laid on. He would always re- 
member me after that. 


POLLYPHINE STEPTOE. 
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Perkins called him in, After the usual salutation, 
of ‘how do you do,’ &c., Perkins asked Allen, 

‘How are you getting on with your school ? 

Allen.—Well, slowly. ‘There are not many 
children coming to school now. 

Perkins.—W ell, sir, it’s an awful hard time now 
for people to get along. Everything is so dear, 
and very little work to do. Money is so scarce 
that it’s as much as the people can do to keep soul 
and body together. At least I find it so about my 
house. 

Allen —Well, I’ve often wondered why you and 
Hoyt didn’t mend your children to school, 

Perkins.—W ell, I know mine ought to go, but, 
indeed, I can’t afford it. Times hive been so nord 
for the Tia year that I havn’t been able to clothe 
my children well enough to send them to school, 
and I won’t send them Jooking worse than other 
people’s children, There they are, you can see 
for yourself how they look, And then, there’s their 
books to buy and pay for. 

Allen.—Well, Mr, Perkins, it seems to me that 
I can put you on a plan to clothe your children— 
send them to school—buy all the books they need 
—pay for their schooling and have money left at 
the end of the year. 

Perkins.—Well, sir, if you'll show me how it’s 
to be done, l’ll thunk you, and it may be something 
in your pocket, too. 

Allen.—Well, I was noticing your conversation 
with Mr. Hoyt, last week, at Saul Thompson’s.— 
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You said you spent twenty-five cents a day for 
drink, and fifteen cents a day for chewing tobacco 
and’ cigars. Now let us make a calculation and 
see what it amounts to in a year. 

Now, there are three hundred and sixty-five days 
ina year. Your drink at twenty-five cents a day 
will amount to ninety-one dollars and twenty-five 
eents. Your tobacco and cigars at filteen cents a 
day, will be fifty-four dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Add the two sums together, and you'll have the 
snug little sum of one hundred and forty-six dollars. 
Well, now let us see what the schooling of four 
ehildren would be a year. We'll say ten months 
in a year, and twenty-two school days in a month, 
would be two hundred and twenty days. At five 
cents a'day for each child, would be eleven dol- 
lars for one, or forty-four dollars for four. Now 
deduct forty-fourdollars from one hundred and for- 
ty-six, and yon havea surplus of one hundred and 
two dollars left to dispose of for clothing and books, 
as necessity may require. Now, I suppose you see 
plainly what may be done in the way of schooling 
your children. 

Perkins.—Yes, sir, that’s' quite plain, to be 
sure, 

Allen.—Now, let ne ask youa question. How 

long have you been married ¢ 
| Perkins.—Twelve years. 

Allen.—Have’ you always spent money in the 
way you've said ¢ ; 

Perkins.—Yes, sir. And the first two or three 
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years it cost me more, for 1 was in. much better 
circumstances than lam now. I hada great many 
visitors, and Lalways kept liqnor in my house, 
of the very best; besides, | spent away from home 
about what i do now. 

Allen.—Well, | suppose you have never taken 
a thought of paine a calculation of the amount of 
money you've squandered in the twelve years 
you've been married? 

Perkins.—No, sir, I havn't. 

Allen.—W ell, let? s see what it will amount to. 
Dwelve times one hundred and forty-six, is seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-two dollars; enough to have 
bought a handsome little farm. 

Perkins.—W ell, sir, I never would have dreamed 
it would amount to that much money, and [ve 
spent it nearly all at old Saul Thompson’s. No 
wonder he’s getting rich, 

Al/en.—Yes, and let me show you something else 
you've not thought of. Old Thompson, you know 
has two sons going to College, and two daughters 
at the Female Seminary. “They already feel too 
high to associate with your family. And look at 
Thompson's wife. Why, you can hear her silks 
rattling a half a square before you get to her, And. 
how did she get it? Why, yon helped to pay for 
if while you negkc'ed your own. How does he’ 
afford to send his sons'to College, and his daugh- 

~ters to tte Female Seminary? Why, you helped 
him to pay the bill while you neglected your own 
children. Let his sons finish their education and 
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they’re out for Senators and law-makers. Making 
laws to oppress the poor, by which your sons and 
daughters will be made to suffer, if they are not 
educated to cope with them. 

Perkins.—Well, ve always thought old Saul 
and his wife both very clever. My wife often goes 
down there and stays a whole half aday ut a time, 
and then Mrs. Thompson don’t want her to come 
away. 

Allen.—Well, the business they are in requires 
them to be friendly in order to keep your custom, 
Butletthem retire from business once, and you'll 
soon see the difference. Do they visit your house? 

Perkins.—Well, Saul himself comes up quite 
often, but Mrs. Thompson, I believe, hasn’t been 
here but once in a year, 

Allen —That proves what I tell you. Your 
custom is a great spoke in the wheel, and it’s to 
Saul’s advantage to be friendly, but Saul and his 
wife won't walk in company with you and your 
wife to the Episcopal church next Sunday morning, 
Tll bot you. 

Perkins. —Well, Sovhdve they won't. But I’m 
thinking about them seventeen hundred dollars 
I’ve spent with him in twelve years, Are you sure 
it’s that much ? 

Allen.—There’s the figures to show for them- 
selves. 

Perkins —Well, well! Seventeen hundred dol- 
larsa—his children graduating at College—mine at 
home here, not fit to send down town of an errand 
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for the want of deeent clothes—-his wife dressed 
up in silk and satins, mine nothing but common eal- 
ico—Saul himself dressed up in broad cloth, while 
J have nothing but fried linsey. Well, he’ll never 
get any more of my money for drink or tobacco. 
Mr. Allen, you.may put me down for four schol- 
lars. I'll send them week after next. Dve gota 
little money yet. Ill pay one month in advance. 
Let’s see, I believe you said adollar and ten cents 
&@ month. 

Allen.—Well, we'll say a dollar a month. That 
will be four dollars for the four. 

Now, Mr. Perkins, you are able to make a cal- 
culation of these things, suppose you show Mr. 
Hoyt what he is doing to himself and children, and 
perhaps he may follow your example. So, good 
day, sir. 

Reader, Low is it with you, who ever you may 
be? Have you been squandering your living, to 
help the rum and whisky seller to get rich, and 
educate his children, to the poverty and ruin of 
yourself and yours? If so, make a caleulation, 
like Ira Perkins, and quit it from that day. 











THE PEN AND TIIE PRESS. 


By W. J. GREEX Ly. 








Rejoice not over me because [ am small and 
weak in appearance, said the Pen to the Press, as 
the Press was boasting of Lis wonderful power over 
the nations of the earth. ‘I’, said the J’ress, ‘am 
continually giving information of the past, present, 
and future.’ | 

‘Ah!’ said the Pen, ‘I admit that thou art migh>+ 
ty, both to build up and to tear down, to gather 
and to scatter, and to do many wighty works, but 
without my aid what couldst thou do, powerful and 
mighty as thou art? In fact, I believe it will be 
admitted by all intelligent beings, that small and 
feeble as Lam, to look upon, b am your master. 
And why? Because there is but little, if anything, 
you eyer speak, either important, or unimportant 
that I have not said before you. Why, sir, you 
could not give the intelligence you boast of, if I 
did not spread your work before you. I must be 
on the premises, ready to correct Orthography, 
Grammar, &c., before it is committed to your 
hands. Hence, nearly all you boast so loudly of 
doing and saying you have borrowed from me.— 
Now, sir, if what I said respecting your inability 
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to work without my aid be true, then it must be- 
admitted that you are my servant. I will admit: 
that you are a faithful servant, to send orsp: ad 
abroad before the inhabitants of the earth such in- 
formation as I and my nation may feel disposed to 
put you in possession of. True, you are composed, 
of many parts, and gigantic in your structure.— 
You make a loud noise in the hearing of those 
around you, but your race, comparatively, are but 
few in number, while mine is innumerable.  Si- 
lently we move along, and all the world and “the 
rest of mankind” are our friends. In almost every 
city, town and country in the world, we are known, 
and in nearly every family, we have a resting 
place. Weare composed of many tribes; Gold, 
Silver, Brass, Steel, Feather, &c., and so valuable. 
are we, that men, women and children will ex- 
change Gold, Silver and Copper for us. Daily are. 
we employed in every public business capacity, 
as well as in private family and individual con; 
cerns, andionly such, matter, intended to be every- 
body’s business, is inti usted to you and yours—from 
the fact that you were never known to keep a secret. 
True, you have found or stolen some secret tings. 
that were not intended for you, and you have made 
eapital of it, but this is dishonesty. Thousands of 
little affairs are intrusted to us thateyou are never, 
permitted to see or hear of.’ 
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